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WHEN she left the train which had brought her back from
die abbe Calou, it wanted still two hours to dinner-time.
Instead, therefore, of taking a cab, she walked back along
the gloomy Rue Saint-Jean. It was foggy and she was jostled by the
crowd. But to-day she was indifferent to all that usually she most
disliked, for she carried within her the assurance of pardon. She
pursued her way with a light heart and, for the first time, the
impulse of gratitude which set her in the presence of God had in it
something of a tenderness that was at once humble and very human.
Her evil had been taken from her. She no longer suffered, no longer
found it difficult to breathe. Occasionally, as a sharp reminder, the
prick of her old anxieties returned. Had she confessed everything?
Yes, of course she had: and anyhow, he who had listened to her had
known it all before.

She let her mind dwell on what had been said in the fireless,
whitewashed, almost bare room in which the abb6 Calou had re-
ceived her. He had offered her no words of comfort. Instead, he
had made her feel ashamed because she had attached so much im-
portance to her faults, as though she didn't know that it is God's
way to turn even our sins to His own purposes. The abbe had
begged her to dwell on her own insignificance, and not to substitute
for the illusion that she was a person well advanced along the way
of perfection, that other, no less vicious, illusion that she was a
noted sinner. He had added that she could do much for those to
whom she thought she owed reparation; for the dead, naturally, but
also for the living. "As, for example," he said, "you can be of great
help to me with the Cardinal- ..." (She realized that he was saying
this to help her, from a feeling of charity.,. .) To be taken back
into favour was not what he desired, but to be allowed to settle, at
his own cost, somewhere between Bastide and Souys, in the poorest,
most solitary part of the country he could find, there to take premises